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Agriculture "Department of the Government for reasons best known to them, were not
directing their attention towards it. Sea-voyage being prohibited by the 'Shastras7 the
art of navigation had passed into the hands*of the Mohamedans of places like Chitta-
gon^ and foreigners.

The number of Hindus among the agriculturists was decreasing. That was not a
good sign. The rane which dissociated itself from the earth was sure to lose its vita-
lity. If the Hinla youths went to the villages and settled there as agriculturists then
considerable benefit "would have accrued to the community leading to the suppression
of crime against Hindu women.

Referring to political situation in the country, Sj Chatterjee pointed out that the
Communal Award had totally ignored the claims of the Hindus. The memorial which
they latelv sent tj the authorities had also been summarily rejected. But
that should not dishearten them in a ay way. For, the Hindus in the past had
maintained their existence and in the present would maintain it and by so doing
would contribute something that would elevate the entire nation.

The Preiidential Address

A dismal picture of the present position of Bengal was drawn by -Dr. Radha-
kumu'l Mopkerjee in the course of his presidential address. Thanks to the political
preoccupations and factions of the leaders at the top, the foundations of national
life anil prosperity have, he opined, been neglected and weakened, so that Bengal
to-day stands as the poorest province in India , with proportionately the least revenue,
and even her revenue resources rendered incapable of expansion.

The Bengalee to-day is the most heavily taxed Indian who pays most to the State
aad gets the least from it No wonder that every Bengalee, Moslem and. Hindu, is now
losing to his brethren of other provinces *in all walks of national life, cultural,
economic and administrative, Planned national economy alone can cope with the
situation created by the planned economies of national governments all over the world,
was Dr. Mookerji's emphatic opinion.

Dealing with the common woes from the new dispensation, Dr. Mookerji pointed
out that some of these will fall more heavily on our Moslem brethren, on the
millions of down-trodden and poverty-stricken peasantry who form the majority of
the provincial population.

This phenoinanal poverty of Bengal, he said, is not her natural portion but an
artificial creation, the consequence of an unscientific Federal Finance which, on
account of unjustifiable deductions levied by the Centre, leaves to the province a
residual revenue that is hopelessly inadequate to its present and future needs, the
needs of its expanding population. Bombay, with its population of 19 millions,
which is less than even half of Bengal, has been granted a residual revenue far in
excess of that given to Bengal.

Bengal's revenue position has suffered so disastrously by mere default, because
her leaders, official or noa-official, have not put her financial case and claims against
Federation in a pro|>er and persistent manner. With a gross revenue exceeding
37 crores per annum, she has been dismissed with a short shrift with a rev^aae of
only about 11 crores to feed 20 millions of her children, while more Imsiaess like
Bombay has filched a revenue of over 15 crores to feed only her 19 millions. The reve-
nue per head in Bengal is appallingly low, as compared with most other provinces.

World-forces   have   also   conspired   with   domestic factors against Bengal's pros-
perity.   The brunt of economic depression has laid low all her  national key industries
on   which   that   prosperity   depends,   viz.,   coal, -tea   and   jute.   Planned   national
economy   alone   can   cope" with   the   situation   created by the planned economies of
national governments all over the workL

Along with jute, Bengal's agriculture is at its worst, with her dying rivers, with
absence of schemes of river-training and control of floods, or of plans for opening
up new sources of irrigation on which provinces lite the Punjab and Sind have been
spending crores. A non-paying agriculture is now in the grip of a hopeless indebted-
ness which the country is not yet seriously handling. A policy of drift will oaly be
drifting towards a revolution.

tot   Bengal   is   robbed   not merely of her revenue and the resources of re
site   is  also robbed of her territory.   She has lost to other provinces the best
r*gK*BS^ some of her   healthiest districts^ rich mines, and prosperous pla
&*s   also   tost   to   them   a   st&rdy population.   Her loss is sot merely
moral and cultural.

